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BESIDES many notable articles on the pre- 
The Viscounts sent military situation throughout 
i tt’s Niece—Anne Scott .. 3355 § 

us 337 | Europe, the Army Quarterly for October has 

4 


two papers of historical interest, both on 
AND QUERIES is published every | threatened invasion by the French. Napo- 
OFriia b Ostord assenstty Press, Prose leon’s design for this has been often in our 


Road, minds. His preparations, as Lieut.-Colonel 
Gladstone 1156). su bd ‘ *| A. G. Armstrong reminds us, reached their 
S.A. $10, includi stage, two half-yearly g 

—" and two neath Finding cases, or | peak on 4 Aug., 1805, when he made his great 


£1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A, $8.50 (without bind- | review of the Granda Armée awaiting only his 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 


‘id word for embarkation to attack our shores. 
et yhoo aca Colonel Armstrong gives the details of what 


val , i was in truth a colossal piece of organisation 
he ai formidable alike by equipment and by the 
he Memorabilia. capacity of the leaders. One of the factors 
si which brought the grandiose scheme to 


(ae Chronicle of the Annual Register for | nothing was the failure of nerve on the part 
November, 1840, recounts at some length | of Villeneuve after his encounter—in itself 
F a curious incident which occurred at Rich- | indecisive—with Calder off Ferrol, whereby 
mond on the 10th of that month. A Mrs. | missing the junction with the squadron at 

Hannah Maria Nelson of Knightsbridge, hav- | Brest and the chance to sweep the Channel, 
—ing lately lost a near and wealthy relative, | he lost his master the indispensable command 
conceived herself to be heir to a fine mansion | of the sea. Col. Armstrong has some interest- 
at Richmond called West Hall or the Old | ing remarks on the work of the French General 


et Palace. Being unwilling to submit to the | Dumouriez, ‘Memoirs on the Defence of 
des procrastinations of the Court of Chancery, | Great Britain and Ireland (1803-1804),’ a 

she determined to take possession of her pro- | work which was of definite use to the British 
icle perty vi et armis, Accompanied by two gentle- | Government and for which the Government 
t's men, she drove up in a handsome carriage | paid the author a pension of £1,000 a year 
ible to the door of West Hall and announced her- | for twenty years. An extremely able soldier, 
etry self as the heiress. One of the servants of | who had seen much active service, Dumouriez 
pe: the owner left in charge attempted to resist | was vehemently against prolonged defensive : 


her, but she gave directions for a turf to be | ‘‘ Nothing is so demoralizing as an everlast- 
taken in the garden and—forcibly, it would | ing defensive,” said he. 
YF seem—seized the keys. The servants in the The other threat of invasion here discussed 
end found themselves compelled to summon | is that of 1779, now very largely forgotten. 
the police. She was conducted ‘‘ with as| Lieut. Colville gives us the substance of ‘A 
much delicacy as the law would admit” to | Rhapsody on the Present System of French 
the station-house, and there was charged with | Politics; on the Projected Invasion, and on 
stealing the two door-keys. A friend who was | the means to Defeat It... ’ by a Chelsea 
with her made himself answerable for her | Pensioner, whom his marginal notes in a copy 
ails appearance next morning, and she was | of the pamphlet reveal to have been Lieut.- 
0 allowed to go free. She had, apparently, a| General Lloyd (1720-1783). General Lloyd 
number of male supporters, with whom she re- | argues that Brest is the most likely point of 
Life tired to the Talbot Inn and dined. Next departure for the enemy fleet, and Plymouth 
morning she appeared before a county magis- | the likely place for an attempted landing. 
iil trate and is said, in the course of the enquiry, | The advice given is interesting alike where 
to have alleged some serious charges against | it differs from and wheré it resembles, the 
Parties of high rank.”” However, in the end | principles underlying modern tactics. One 
she gave a pledge to make no further such | feature of his strategic plan was, if the enemy 
intrusion, and was discharged. ‘‘ It seems,” | succeeds in effecting a ‘landing in force, to 
— the writer of the account, ‘‘ that the | suffer him to advance without ever attempt- 
affair has created a singular and unusual ing a general action at his front, and to attack 


pee pt among the inhabitants of Rich-| his communications. ‘If King Harold,” 
SS ye , Many of whom do not hesitate to recog- | says the author, ‘‘ had followed this doctrine, 

— warmly espouse the justice of Mrs. | it is probable we should have known William 
| ‘elson’s claim.’? the Conqueror by his defeat only.”’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE VISCOUNTS WENMAN OF 
TUAM AND THE 
BARONS WENMAN OF KILMAINHAM, 
THEIR ConNECTIONS W1iTH IRELAND. 


NUMBER of pedigrees of this family, 

which resided in Oxfordshire and Buck- 
inghamshire during the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, have been 
published, chief amongst which are those 
which appear in the Harleian Society’s 
Vol. v. (‘ Visitations of Oxfordshire ’), 
Burke’s ‘Dormant and Extinct Peerages,’ 
1888 edition, Burke’s ‘ Dormant and Extinct 
Baronetcies,’ Archdall Lodge’s ‘ Peerage,’ and 
Lee’s ‘ History of Thame.’ Considering the 
important position the family occupied at one 
time, the number of errors and omissions in 
all the above pedigrees is surprising, as is 
also the almost complete absence of reference 
to their Irish interests and appointments. 

From the latter part of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign for a period of more than 150 years 
the family was closely connected with Ire- 
land, where various members held important 
appointments under the Crown, and where 
during the Elizabethan and Cromwellian 
settlements they acquired land. The title 
itself was Irish, and at least one branch seems 
to have settled permanently in that country. 
_ In the course of the attempt to connect all 

those members of the family, with interests in 
Ireland, with the main stem a quantity of 
information relating to the Wenmans has 
been collected, the more important items of 
which are included in this article. A special 
and somewhat melancholy interest attaches to 
a certain portion of the information, as it 
was obtained from documents in the Record 
Office, Dublin, shortly before the destruction 
of the Four Courts in 1922. But for this 
irreparable calamity it is possible that these 
researches would have eventually met with 
more success. 

The facts regarding the family, which are 
enumerated below, relate largely to its con- 
nection with Ireland, but I have also included 
a certain number of documents which concern 
the family generally. 

The earliest Wenman will would appear to 
be that of the second Richard Wenman of 
Witney, Oxon, appearing in the Chart, of 


which the following is an abstract: 

Will of Richard Wenman, dated 20 Oct., 
1533 (P.C.C. 21 Hogan) — “I, Richard 
Wenman of Wytney in the County of Oxford 
Merchant of the Staple at Caleys, bequeth 
my bodye to be buried in the Chapell of the 
most glorious Resurrection of St, Mary's 
Church situate in the Parish of Witney 
aforesaid.”’ Then follows a long list of 
bequests to various religious objects, including 
the Church of Witney, the Priory of Hunting. 
don, the Parsonages of Crowley (county not 
mentioned) and Evenley, Northamptonshire, 
and the poor of Witney. He bequeaths half 
his household napery, brass, pewter, plate, 
ete., to his wife Anne, also the ‘ occupying” 
of the Parsonage of Cogges, and all his land 
in the Parish of Witney and the Manor of 
Carswell, 

‘“To Thomas Wenman, my son, two thou 
sand marks and all my cattle and sheep, also 
the residue of household napery, brass, 
pewter, plate, etc.,’’ and farms of Lew and 
Sanhampton.—To “ Elizabeth Fermor the 
wife of my brother William Fermor a jewel 
for a remembrance of the value of ten marks 
sterling.’’—To ‘‘ my sister Anne the wife of 
my brother Richard Fermor a jewel of the 
value of ten marks sterling and I bequeath 
to the children of the same Richard and 
Anne, being alive at the time of my decease, 
five marks sterling.’”"—To John Devereux, 
notary, ‘‘ for his good counsel’’ ten marks 
sterling.—To ‘‘ my cozen Richard Humphrey 
xx* and to Fabyan his son xis,”—To 
‘* Thomas Wenman and to my cozen his wife 
xxs.’’—‘‘ And I wille in the month after my 
death it mind them to say dirge at Baton 
College for my soule and the soules aforesaid 
and I wille that if the priest be there gone 
that the same dirge and masse be said there, 
that he have for himself iiis iiiid and to any 
master being there present at the said dirge 
and masse xxd and to any of any other school 
present at my said dirge and masse iid and 
to the schoolmaster being likewise present at 
the same dirge and masse iiid and I wile 
that after the dirge and masse on the same 
day the scholars there may have a vacation 
to sport them, they shall say for my sou 
and all other soules the Psalm of de pr 
fundis.’’—‘‘ To such maides as shall fortune 
to be married in the said Church of Wytney 
within the space of one year after my decease 
in money and weight in cloth to 
make each of them a garment against their 
marriage.”’ 

He also bequeathed ‘‘viij li sterling t 
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the mending of the highways between 
ites and Abbyngdon, and from the parish 
of Newland next unto Wytney and forward 
unto the end of Flemyngfold.”’ 

The residue of all his goods, plate, etc., to 
his son Thomas Wenman. 

He makes his son Thomas Wenman and 
Thomas Jordeyn executors and  “ with 
Jordeyn my well-beloved brothers William 
Fermor and Richard Fermor.”’—*‘ To the 
same William and Richard for their labour 
and business and that they shall be good 
friends unto the said Thomas my son to either 
of them xx li sterling. To the oversight of 
the same testament I make and ordain 
Thomas Gifford Esquire overseer and vi li 
xiijs iiijd for his labour business.’’— 
“To Mary Gifford wife of the said Thomas 
for a jewel xij marks sterling.”’—‘‘I will 
that Thomas Wenman my son shall have, 

Proved by Thomas Wenman xviii day of 
December 1534. 

According to the Inq. p.m. taken at Witney 
on 3 Nov., 1534 (Chancery Series II 56/105, 
Exchequor Series II: 805/2) the above 
Richard Wenman died seized of the Manor 
of Carswell in the Parish of Witney on 
4 Oct., 1534, and Thomas Wenman was his 
son and heir and aged thirty years and more. 

The son, Sir Thomas Wenman, Knt., suc- 
ceeded his father at Carswell and was also a 
merchant of the Staple at Calais. He 
suffered in his goods by the loss of Calais under 
Lord Wentworth. He was M.P. for Oxford, 
1655. He married Ursula, daughter and 
heir of Thomas Gifford of Twyford, Bucks, 
and according to the Ing. p.m. held at 
Oxford on 6 Oct., 1557, the latter and Thomas 
Wenman’s father Richard Wenman settled 
certain manors on Thomas Wenman and his 
wife by deed dated 5 May, 1520. According 
to the same Inq. p.m. Sir Thomas Wenman 
died 8 Aug., 1557, and Richard his son and 
heir was aged thirty years four months and 
more on that date. According to a subsequent 
Ing. p.m. held at Abingdon on 7 Oct., 1557, 
Sir Thomas Wenman granted to Henry and 
Thomas his sons pasture called Woodleyes 
in the manor of Water Eton or Eton 
Hastings, Berks, on 27 Sept., 1548, and 
granted the same manor subsequently to his 
son and heir Richard. According to an 
Ing. p.m. dated 10 April, 1559, the widow, 
Dame Ursula Wenman, was seized in the fee 
of the manor of Twyford, Bucks, held of the 

m by military service as of the fourth 
part of one knight’s fee, and died so seized 


at Twyford on 7 Dec., 1558, when the 
premises descended to her son and _ heir 
Richard Wenman, who was on that date aged 
thirty-five years and more. No will can be 
found of either Sir Thomas Wenman or 
Ursula his wife, but according to Court of 
Requests Proceedings 25/17, ©. 1580-1603, 
‘“Wenman v. Wenman,’ and Chancery Pro- 
ceedings Series II, 191/50, 1569/70, ‘ Wen- 
man v, Wenman,’ he had three other sons 
in addition to the three (Richard, Henry 
and Thomas) above mentioned, viz., William, 
John and Gifford. 

The eldest son and heir, Sir Richard Wen- 
man of Carswell and Twyford, Knt., was 
born in April, 1527, and married Isabella, 
daughter and co-heir of John, Lord Williams 
of Thame Park, Oxon. He was Sheriff of 
Oxford 1562 and 1570, and, according to 
Chancery Bills and Answers, (.2 Elizabeth, 
T.6/59 dated 25 Jan., 1590/1, he died in 
March, 1572/3, and his wife Isabella on 
25 April, 1587, having previously married 
as her 2nd husband Richard Huddlestone of 
Little Haseley, Oxon. The last mentioned 
died at Thame Park in 1590, the Admon. of 
his goods being granted 2 June, 1590, and 10 
July,, 1598 (P.C.C.). No will or Admon. 
of Sir Richard Wenman or of his wife Isa- 
bella is to be found in P.C.C.; Arch. -and 
Consist. of Oxon; Berks, Bucks, and Oxon 
Peculiars; Brit. Mus. MSS. Wills; or the 
Society of Genealogists’ Card Index of Stray 
Wills. 

Sir Richard was succeeded at Twyford by 
his eldest son Thomas Wenman, who also 
inherited Thame Park from his mother, and 
at Carswell by a younger son Francis Wen- 
man (of whom presently). The eldest son, 
Thomas Wenman, married Jane West, daugh- 
ter of William, 8th Lord de la Warr (at St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-West, 4 June, 1572) and died 
23 July, 1577. His widow Jane married 
three times subsequently, viz., James Cressie, 
Thomas Tasburgh and Ralph Sheldon, and 
died 1621. The following is an abstract of 
her will which is remarkable for the fact that 
she takes the name of her third and not that 
of her fourth husband: 

Will of Lady Jane Tasburgh dated 25 June, 
1621 (P.C.C. 88 Dale). 

“To my son Thomas [her 2nd son] £1,000. 
It shall be at his choice whether he have the 
annuity out of Horwell or out of Twyford, 
which shall be made up to £1,000 for him.””— 
“To my son Cressey £1,000 if he be living 
at my death. If he be dead then his sister 
{mo name] shall have it.”—‘‘ To my son 
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Wenman [her eldest son Richard Wenman] 
a cup with a crampett on it of £100 price.”’ 
—‘‘To my daughter [sic] Pen Denman 
{her grand-daughter Penelope Wenman who 
married Sir John Dynham] a cup of £40 
price.’’—‘‘ To my daughters Margaret, Jane 
Goodwen [i.e., her grand-daughter who 
married Sir Arthur Goodwyn] and Besse 
Stafford, to each a ring of £30 price.’’—‘‘ To 
Ned Wenman [evidently her grandson 
Edward Wenman] and to my cousin Gleman 
£30 each to buy them swords.’’—‘‘ To Dethick 
£30. To Rye and Let Warren £30 each. 
To Nan Cornwallis £10.’’—‘ That little that 
is left I give to my daughter Tasburgh to 
her own use, not that my son Tasburgh shall 
have anything to do with it, but only to her 
use to dispose of in her life and. at her death. 
This my good son Tasburgh I must entreat 
you to see performed for the love I have 
ever borne you. And that you will let your 
wife freely enjoy that I have given her to 
herself. Our Lord Jesu bless all my children, 
His blessing and mine I leave you all. 
[Signed] Jane Tasburgh.”’ 

“IT forgot Ferdinando’s daughter. I 
desire she may have £50.” 

[Signed] Jane Tasburgh. 

(No executors named and signed by no 
witnesses. ) 

On 19 Nov., 1621, a grant was made to Sir 
John Tasburgh, Knt., husband of Dame Lady 
Lettice Tasburgh, the daughter and principal 
legatee named in the will of the said 
deceased, to administer her goods, etc., 
according to the tenour of her will; seeing 
that deceased appointed no executors, letters 
of administration of her goods, etc., being 
gue: as if deceased had died intestate, to 

ichard Wenman her son, he, having been 
introduced and having renounced, the above 
grant was made to Sir John Tasburgh. 

The younger son of Sir Richard Wenman, 
Francis (before mentioned), went to Ireland, 
where he settled at Doneraile, Co. Cork, and 
died in Dublin, 19 Aug., 1599, leaving an 
only son Francis, who was born posthumously, 
vide the following Exchequer Inquisition from 
the Record Office, Dublin : 


Exchequer Inquisition Co. Cork, No. 1?, 


' James I. Taken 11 Feb. 1603/4 at Cork City in 


Cork County: That Thomas Norris of Mallow 
and Cork, Knight, owned in fee the castle and 
manor of Mallow, Co. Cork, consisting of 8 
carucuts, and on g§ March 1594/5 conveyed the 
Pees oy to Francis Weynman in trust for 

imself for life, then for Dame Bridget Norris 
his wife for life, then for the heirs of him 
Sir Thomas Norris. That he also owned Boil- 
lynda, Boillygarrat, and Ballycelishe contain- 


ing 2 carucates, which he on 8 March 1594/5 
also conveyed to Francis Weynman on the 
same trusts. That the said Francis Weynman 
died owner of Downerail in Co. Cork contain. 
ing 13 carucates and worth 40/- yearly and 
that he died 16 Aug. 41 Elizabeth. That the 
premises descended to Francis Wayneman his 
posthumous son and heir who is now 4 years 
old and unmarried. That the said Downerail 
is held of David, Lord Roche, Viscount Fermoy 
That Frances is the widow of Francis. é 

The above Francis Wenman or Weynman 
who died in 1599, married Frances, dau : 
ter of Sir William Goodyer of Polsworth, & 
Warwick, Knt. She married, secondly, Sir 
Charles Manners, Knt. Before going to 
Ireland, Francis Wenman had inherited the 
manor of Carswell from his father. He was 
first cousin to Sir Thomas Norreys, Knt., 
President of the Council of Munster, the 
latter’s mother Margery, younger daughter 


‘and co-heir of John, Lord Williams of Thame, 


being his mother’s sister. On 19 Jan., 1590/1, 
he administered the goods and chattels of 
his sister Elizabeth Wenman, an abstract of 
whose will is appended : 

Will of Elizabeth Wenman, daughter of 
Sir Richard Wenman, Knt., by Dame Izabell 
his wife, deceased. Dated 7 Dec., 1590 
(P.C.C. 1 Sainberbe). Full and sole execu- 
tor ‘‘ my beloved Roger Hackett.’’—‘‘ To the 
Right Honorable the Lord and Lady Norreys 
£50 to be made in pieces of plate.”’—‘ To 
Sir John Norreys and Sir Henry Norreys £20 
to be made into two rings.” — To my 
sister Margery £500.” — To my brother 
Francis Wenman £100.’,—‘‘ To my cousin 
Maximillian Norreys, Esquire, £100.”,—“ To 
George Calfield, Esquire, £50.’’ — ‘To 
Thomas Brookes, my servant, and to my 
maid Phyllis Cubbidze £25 each.’’—‘‘ To 
Sybil Huddlestone, widow, £10 towards the 
fine of her house.’”’—‘‘ To my godson Richard 
Purfrey £5 and to his sister Elizabeth Pur 
frey £5.’’—‘‘ To Mistress Dannett and Mis 
tress Cotton 20/- for to be made into two 
rings for them.’”’—‘‘ To the two maids of the 
house that watch with me 20/-, I being sick 
in body.’’—‘‘ To the poor of the parish where 
I die £5.’-—‘‘To Richard Wenman, my 
nephew, the son of my eldest brother, Thomas 
Wenman, £5 for a ring.’’—‘‘ The better part 
of mine apparel to my sister Margery, the 
worsest sort to my servant Phyllis Cubbidge, 
but my new gown that is in making or newly 
made I give to Mistress Cotton . . .—Re 
mainder and residue to my Executor.” 

[Signed] Elizabeth Wenman. 
Witnesses :—John Broughton 
Richard Hounter 
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Thomas Brookes — his 


mark. 

Probate—A grant made 19 Jan., 1590/1 to 
Francis Wenman brother of the said deceased 
to administer her goods and chattels, certain 
yeasons moving Roger Hackett, the executor 
named in the will, to renounce administration. 

The following Inquisition post mortem 
(Chancery Series II 260/129, Wards 24/238, 
P.R.O. London) taken at Henley, Oxon, on 
99 Jan., 1599/1600 regarding the above 
Francis Wenman, corroborates the Inquisi- 
tion taken in Cork on 11 Feb., 1603/4 as re- 
gards certain facts : 

Jurors say that the said Francis was seized 
in fee tail by virtue of an Indenture be 
tween Richard Wenman, Knight, his father 
and certain feoffees (Indenture recited) : 

Sir Richard Wenman of Twyford, Bucks, 
Knight, my manor of Carswell and land in 
Bampton, Witney, Briernorton, and Cogges. 
The Lady Isabel now my wife. Francis Wen- 
man my third son born 12 March 11 Elizabeth 
[1568]. The said Francis Wenman... 

He died in Dublin in the Kingdom of Ireland 
29 August last. His wife Frances survives and 
lives at Polesworth, Warwick. She gave birth 
toa son there 9 December last named Francis, 
who is son and sole heir of the said Francis 
and was aged 52 days at the time of this 
Inquisition, {Tenures and values follow. ] 

The wardship of the son Francis Wenman, 
described as ‘‘ Francis Wayneman son and 
heir of Francis Wayneman of Donneraile, 
Co, Cork, Esq., deceased,’’ was granted on 
7 March, 1603/4, to Allen Apsley, Esq., for 
afine of £5 at a rent of £1 (Patent Roll 
1 James I, part III, Skin 33, No. 110, 
P.R.O., Dublin). He was granted his livery 
on 27 Feb., 1623/4 for £80 fine (Patent Roll 
21 James I, part ii., Skin 19, No. 45, P.R.O. 
Dublin). He married Anne, daughter of Sir 
Samuel Sandys of Oberslade, Co. Worcester, 
Knt. According Ing. p.m. taken at Oxford 
% Aug., 1640, the said Francis Wenman, 
Knt., was seized in fee of and in the manors 
of Carswell and Astropp, Co. Oxon, and mes- 
suages in Coggs and Bricenorton. In Hilary 
Term 18 James I, he executed a settlement 
with Sir Samuel Sandys, Knt., to the use of 
himself and Dame Anne Wenman his wife, 
and the heirs of their bodies male. He was 
also possessed of a tenement in Lewe and 
Bampton, in the occupation of Richard Wen- 
man, gent., and other estates. 


A. made his will on 31st March last [will not 
Lady Wenman, Samuel 
enman Esq his son and heir Apparent, and 
other sons and daughters. He died 26th June 
uel Wenman is his son and heir and 


is aged 16 years, 10 months, and 19 days. 


The eldest son, Samuel Wenman, having 
died unmarried, was succeeded by his brother, 
Francis Wenman, who was created baronet 
29 Nov., 1662, and married Mary, daughter 
and co-heir of Sir Thomas Wenman, 2nd 
Viscount. Further facts concerning Sir 
Francis Wenman, and his descendants 
appear later. 


We now return to the sons and daughter of 
Sir Thomas Wenman of Thame Park and 
Twyford, who died 23 July, 1577, by his wife 
Jane West, daughter of William, 8th Lord 
de la Warre, namely : 

1. Sir Richard Wenman, Knt., eldest son 
and heir; b. 1573, 1st Viscount Wenman of 
Tuam and 1st Baron Wenman of Kilmain- 
ham, of whom presently. 

2. Sir Thomas Wenman, Knt., b. 1574. 
Went to Ireland and married Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Cave, Knt., and 
widow of Francis Aungier, Baron of Long- 
ford. On 18 Feb., 1627/8 he was granted the 
King’s Licence at Westminster to get the first 
vacant company of foot (MS. Calendar Patent 
Rolls, Charles I, P.R.O. Dublin). On 
18 Nov., 1628/9, he was granted the office 
of ‘‘Commander of the Fort lately built at 
Cork’? (MS. Calendar of Fiants, Charles I. 
No. 606, P.R.O. Dublin). On 7 July, 1629, 
he was granted the Office of Provost Marshal 
in Munster Province vice Aldworth deceased 
(Patent Rolls 5 Charles I, part i. Skin 45. 
Dublin P.R.O.). 

On 1 Mar., 1631/2, he was granted 
Pardon of Alienation’? by John, Lord 
Viscount Traffe of Corren (Morrin’s Calendar 

. 576 and MS. Calendar of Fiants, Charles I. 

o. 1295, P.R.O. Dublin). Lord Traffe was 
owner of Ballintogher Manor, Cos. Leitrim 
and Sligo, at that time, as appears from 
Halsted’s ‘ Calendar of Patent Rolls,’ p. 449, 
and presumably the ‘‘ Pardon ’”’ was in con- 
nection with the purchase of the manor by 
Sir Thomas Wenman, who was the owner at 
the date of his will. He d.s.p. 1637. The 
following is an abstract of his will dated 
3 Sept., 1636, and proved at Dublin 21 Sept., 
1637 (Dublin Pre-rogative Wills, 1637) : 

““My wife Margaret, Lady Aungier, to be 
executrix.’’—‘‘ My manor of Ballintogher 
and lands in Sligo and Leitrim counties to my 
wife for life, then to my nephew Philip Wen- 
man and his issue male, then to my nephew 
Sir Thomas Wenman, the younger, knight, 
and his heirs for ever.’’ Legacies to ‘‘ my 
four nieces,’’ Lady Penelope Denham, Jane 
Goodwyn, Elizabeth Floyde, and Age Clarke. 
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Legacies to ‘‘my faithful servants,’ Robert 
Jones and Murtogh. ‘‘My god-daughter [un- 
named] daughter of my nephew Sir Thomas 
Wenman.’’—‘‘ The poor of Dublin City and 
suburbs, and the prisoners in Dublin 
prisons.”’ 

The testator is described in the will as 
“Sir Thomas Wenman of Dublin City, 
Knight, the elder.’’ The will was not wit- 
nessed, there is no memorandum of probate 
in the Will Book, nor is there any original. 
Prerogative grant of probate of the will was 
made to his widow, and the executrix named 
in the will, Dame Margaret Aungier, Lady 
Baroness of Longford, on 21 Sept., 1637. 

3. Ferdinando Wenman, baptized at Twy- 
ford 31 July, 1576, who married Frances, 
3rd daughter of Sir William Risley of Chet- 
wood, Bucks, Knt., and died leaving an only 
daughter, Elizabeth, who married 
Floyde. 

1. Elizabeth, baptized at Twyford 23 June, 
1675, married Sir Thomas Treadway of Bea- 
consfield. She evidently predeceased her 
mother, as the latter does not mention her 
in her will. 

The eldest son, Sir Richard Wenman of 
Thame Park, Oxon, Knt., was Sheriff of 
Oxford in 1627, and in the same year was 
created Viscount Wenman of Tuam and 
Baron Wenman of Kilmainham. He married 
1st Agnes, daughter of Sir George Fermor of 
Easton Neston, Northants, Knt. (by whom he 
had a number of children and who died 
1 July, 1617); 2nd Elizabeth (parentage 
unknown), who was buried at Twyford 
27 April, 1629; and 3rd, Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Keble of Co. Essex, who was buried 
at Twyford 28 July, 1638. Lord Wenman 
died 3 April, 1640, and from an Inq. p.m. 
taken 26 Aug., 1640 (Chance. S. II. 594/49, 
Wards 94/168) he was seized in fee of the 
manor of ‘‘ Thame alias Thame Parks,” etc., 
etc. He was also seized of the manors of 
Sidenham, Twyford, etc. Thomas, his con 
and heir, is aged thirty years and more. 
Mention is made of a marriage settlement in 
connection with his son and heir, Thomas, 
and Margaret Hampden, daughter and co-heir 
of Edward Hampden, Esq., deceased. Date 
18 April—James. The following is an 
abstract of his will: 


Will of Sir Richard Wenman, Knt. 
1st Lord Viscount Wenman. Dated 15 Aug., 
1638 (P.C.C. 47 Coventry). To be buried 


in Twyford Church 
it may be done 


‘“by my. wives, if 
without having my 


bodie opened, in a decent manner as to my | 


fitt.""—Sole executor, ‘‘Sir Thomas Wen 
man, Knt., my son and heir.’’—Mentions: 


Manors, lands, tenements, etc., in the 
counties of Oxon and Bucks ‘‘ or elsewhere 
within the realm of England.”’ Bequeaths 


all to Sir Thomas Wenman. Also mentions 
‘“my sonne Phillip Wenman,’’ but makes no 
bequest to him. Leaves an annuity to youn 
Edward Sergian, son of Bezaliel Sergian an 
Elizabeth his now wife.—Annuities or gifts 
of money to servants: Mrs. Mary Moore, 
William Basse, and Edward Grout. Gifts to 
the poor of Twyford, Thame, and Brackley. 
A piece of plate to the value of £5 to Mr, 
Wilkinson, ‘‘ Lectorer at Thame.’’? £150 “in 
blackes to be divided amongst my children 
according to the discretion of my executor.” 

[Signed] Richard Wenman. 

Witness: William Basse. 

Codicil dated March 1640: ‘‘I give and 
bequeath to my son Phillip Wenman, besides 
that which formerlie I bestowed upon him, 
£100 which Mr. Little secretarie to my Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland is to returne for me 
being my creation money.” 

Sole executor, Sir Thomas Wenman, Knt., 
my son and heir. 

Overseers: ‘‘my twoe sonnes-in-law Sir 
Martin Lister and Sir Arthur Goodwin, and 
as remembrance I bestowe upon them my twoe 
best horses, Whitecapp and the grey horse my 
sonne-in-law Goodwin bestowed upon me, and 
I desire my sonne Goodwin may have his 
choice.’’ 

[Signed] Richard Wenman. 

Probate of will and codicil annexed granted 
to Sir Thomas Wenman, Knt., now Viscount 
Wenman, son and sole executor named in 
will, 30 April, 1640. 

H. R. E. Rupkin. 
(To be continued) 


ACTRESSES ON THE TILES. 


T the Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool 
there is a set of theatrical tiles. They are 
decorated with drawings from Bell’s British 
Theatre. A man named Sadler, of 14, Har 
rington Street, Liverpool, invented the 
method of transferring these drawings on to 
delft tiles. There is also a number of these 
tiles in the china and glass room at the British 
Museum. Owners of private collections of 
such tiles may be interested in short accounts 
of the eighteenth-century actresses whose por 
traits appear on them. 
The egregious Mrs, ABINGTUN (1737-1815) 


executor hereafter named shall be thought ' is the most important. 
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Frances, or Fanny Barton (Mrs. Abingion 
layed as Miss Barton, 1775, Haymarket 

eatre, Desdemona and other parts, 1756-7, 
Lucy Lockitt in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera ’) began 
life as a flower-girl, and was known as ‘‘ Nose- 
yay Fan.” She married James Abington, a 
trumpeter in the Royal Service, but paid him 
an annuity to keep away from her. She 
needed no trumpeter. By instinct and self- 
education ‘‘ Nosegay Fan’”’ attained such a 
veneer of culture that she was afterwards 
called ‘‘ The Grosvenor Square of Comedy.”’ 

In 1777 she was the original Lady Teazle. 
David Garrick hated her like poison. He 
would call her ‘‘the worst of bad 
women ’’ (which was an untruth) and he also 
said that she was as silly as she was false. 
It seems a pity that Garrick was too young 
in 1777 (he was then fourteen) to play Sir 
Peter. King, the original, was sixty-one 
then, and not much ‘der than Mrs, Abing- 
ton. In spite of Garrick’s rooted dislike for 
Mrs. Abington, he was constrained to give 
her a part in ‘The Chances,’ by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, revised by George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, when King George II asked 
him to revive it. Garrick was in a quan- 
darv about the cast. Mrs. Pritchard (died 
1768) had too much flesh and Mrs. Cibber too 
little comedy. So Garrick decided that Mrs. 
Abington could play Constantia ‘‘ until the 
want of applause admonished her to resign 
the part.”” It didn’t, 

In Sir John Burgoyne’s ‘ The Maid of the 
Oaks,’ as Lady Bab Lardon (1774/5) Mrs. 
Abington had to say, ‘‘ You shall see what 
an excellent actress I should have made if 
Fortune had not unfortunately brought me 
into the world an LEarl’s daughter.”” In 
actual fact Fortune had unluckily brought 
her into the world the daughter of a snob 
(in its primary meaning); her father was 
a cobbler in Vinegar Yard, though obliging 
genealogists (when she became sufficiently suc- 
cessful to be able to pay or owe them their 
fees) found for her descent from one Chris- 
topher Barton of Derbyshire. Whilst 
Frances Barton bated David Garrick, her 
nog baited the horses for the Hampstead 
coach. 

Her success as Kitty in Townley’s ‘ High 
Life Below Stairs’ (which the Vokes family 
played in the provinces in the late eighties of 
the nineteenth century) caused ‘ Abington 
caps" to hecome the fashion in Dublin in 
1760, from the caps she wore in the part. 
The drawing of her is as Estifania in ‘ Have 
a Wife and Rule a Wife.’ She played that 


part at Covent Garden Theatre in 1797 in 
October. 

Mrs. Abington is buried in St. James’s 
Church, Piccadilly. She died in 1815. 

It is a wonder that Garrick declined 
Home’s ‘ Douglas’ for Drury Lane Theatre, 
as there is a sentiment in it which should 
have reminded him of ‘‘ that worst of bad 
women,’’ Mrs. Abington. ‘‘ He seldom errs 
who thinks the worst he can of womenkind.”’ 

When Mrs. Abington played Scrub some- 
one wrote the following epigram : 

When courtly Abington’s untoward star 

Wanted her reputation much to mar 

And sink the lady to the washing tub 

So whispered Mrs. Abington ‘‘ Play Scrub.” 

In contradistinction to his friend Garrick’s 
opinion of Mrs. Abington, Dr, Johnson is 
worth quoting. In 1775, on Monday, March 
27, Dr. Johnson was taken with a posse of 
notabilities to Mrs. Abington’s benefit. He 
said that he had neither seen nor heard any- 
thing. ‘‘ Then why did you go, sir ?”’ asked 
Boswell—and he got in reply from the 
Doctor: ‘‘ Because, sir, she is a favourite of 
the public and when the public cares the 
thousand part for you that it does for her 
I will go to your benefit too.”” (Fitzgerald, 
‘New History of the English Stage’). 

Yet it is said that this favourite of the 
public was less of a favourite in private life 
in middle age. It was Shuter the actor who 
got her an engagement in the then fashion- 
able city of Bath. From there she got to 
Drury Lane as Lady Pliant in ‘ The Double 
Dealer,’ under Lacy’s management in 1756. 
Soon after 1756 Mrs. Abington was billed as 
a young gentlewoman appearing for the first 
time (both these statements were great exag- 
gerations of fact). This was for ‘ Cato,’ in 
which she was to have played Arabella, sister 
to Cadwallader, but the play was sto as 
a Mr. Apreece lodged a complaint that the 
part of Cadwallader was meant to be a satire 
on him. 

In 1759, when she played Lucy Lockitt in 
‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ the performance was 
‘* for the benefit of distressed actors,’’ but it 
is sad to read that ‘‘ the weather proving so 
unfavourable for plays it did not answer as 
well as was expected.’’ That cry is still 
heard from the theatre at times, but not often 
as an excuse for the failure of benefit shows. 


Another actress on the tiles—one who was 
honoured by being buried in Westminster 
Abbey—is Mrs. Barry (1734-1801). She was 
the daughter of an apothecary named Street 
in Bath. She married first a Yorkshire 
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theatrical manager named Dancer. Her 
second husband was Spanger’ Barry 
(1719-1777). It was under his name that she 
became famous, and they are buried beside 
each other in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey, though when she died she was Mrs. 
Crawford. She acted from 1759 to 1797. Nine 
of those years she spent in Dublin. Accord- 
ing to James Perry (1756-1821)—(an Aber- 
donian born Pirie and at one time an actor) 
Mrs. Barry gave an unapproachable perform- 
ance as Lady Randolph in Home’s ‘ Douglas.’ 
James Perry was considered an able dramatic 
critic; he was on the Morning Chronicle and 
first editor of the European Magazine. 

Mrs. Siddons, who was not above being 

jealous, expressed an unkind opinion of Mrs. 
Barry in 1768 in a letter to Dr. Whalley : 
I should suppose she has a very good fortune 
and I should be vastly obliged if she would go 
and live very comfortably on it... let her 
retire as soon as she pleases. 

In 1801, at a party at Bath, a Mr. Simons 
= an imitation of Mrs. Barry as Lady 

andolph. Mrs. Piozzi said, ‘‘ Don’t do that 
before Mrs. Siddons. She would not be 
pleased.’”” Mr. Simons probably thought (as 
Admiral Lord Nelson said at Fonthill Abbey, 
when someone said that Lady Hamilton’s 
poses reminded him of Mrs. Siddons), 
“Damn Mrs. Siddons.’’ 

Mrs. Barry would no doubt have been con- 
tent to retire on her savings had not her third 
husband, an Irish barrister named Crawford, 
made away with her capital. She married 
him in 1779, two years after Spranger 
Barry’s death. 

She is described as having been ‘‘ just above 
the middle size with auburn hair which she 
was fond of letting down when suitable on the 
stage.”’ She had a certain modest gaiety 
which was engaging. 

The drawings of Mrs. Barry are as Sir 
Harry Wildair (which Garrick as ‘‘ Mr. 
Lydal’’ played at Ipswich in 1741) and as 
Athanais in ‘ Theodosius or the Force of 
Love,’ a play that has not troubled the stage 
for quite a century past. It was her proud 
boast that she played tragedy to please the 
town and comedy to please herself. In actual 
fact it may have been the other way about. 


Mrs. Warp was the original Lady Ran- 
dolph in Home’s ‘ Douglas,’ produced at the 
Canongate Theatre, Edinburgh, Dec. 14, 
1756. The Rev. Alexander Carlyle, a friend 
of John Home, the author, and of David 
Garrick, who had rejected the play for Drury 
Lane Theatre, wrote of the first night in his 


Autobiography: Mrs. Ward turned out: an 
exceedingly good Lady Randolph.’’ Weg 
Digges was the Douglas; he married Mrs, 
Ward but treated her badly. 

On the tiles the drawing of Mrs. Ward is 
in the part she played in ‘ The Royal Con- 
vert.’ It has the cacophonous name of 
Rodogune. 

The rancorous Quin described Mrs, Ward as 
‘* a flat-baked pancake.”’ Though a niece of 
Mrs. Hamilton’s she was not handsome. One 
is tempted to assume that this Mrs. Hamilton 
may have been the same whose denture played 
her false when she played Lady Brunton in 
‘Queen Elizabeth.’ It broke so badly that 
she could only mumble the rest of her part. 
(This poor Mrs. Hamilton sank to be a dresser 
and wardrobe mistress at the Richmond 
Theatre). George Anne Bellamy, the actress, 
made the cattish remark about Mrs. Ward 
that ‘‘ By the stoop and magnitude of her 
shoulders it might be imagined that she for- 
merly carried milk pails.”’ 


Another Lady Randolph on the tiles is 
Mrs, Yates (1728-1787). She played the part 
in January 1760, being thirty-two then. Mary 
Ann Yates was the daughtcr of William 
Graham, captain’s steward in H.M.S. Ariel. 
She was born at Birmingham in 1728 and 
married Richard Yates, as his second wife, 
about 1755. She appears on the tiles in the 
Liverpool collection as Lady Townly in ‘ The 
Provoked Husband,’ and also as Jane Shore. 

Though R. B. Sheridan’s father, Thomas 
Sheridan, once paid Mrs. Yates not to act 
(Ann Boleyn in ‘ King Henry VIII’), she 
was nevertheless ‘‘ one of the greatest of Eng- 
lish tragic actresses.” Her husband died 
April 21, 1785, of a fatal fit of temper 
because he was denied eels for supper at the 
age of seventy-nine. His nephew, Lieut. 

ates, R.N., trying to force an entry to the 
house of mourning in Stafford Place in his 
capacity of heir-at-law, and not being recog- 
nised, was killed. Mrs. Yates retired from 
the stage the year her husband died, 1785. 
She had been on it since 1754. She died of 
dropsy, aged fifty-nine, on May 14, 1787; is 
buried with her father and mother in Rich- 
mond Parish Church, where Richard Yates is 
also buried. 

Dramatic criticism of one actress by another 
is prejudiced ; here is what Kitty Clive said 
of Mrs. Yates: ‘‘ That she tottered about too 
much and flumped down too often ’—that of 
one of the greatest of English tragic actresses! 

“SusannaH Marra Creper (1714-1766) was 
the daughter of an upholsterer in King 
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Street, Covent Garden. His name was Arne 
and Dr. Arne (1710-1778) the famous musi- 
cian, was Mrs. Cibber’s brother. She 
married Colley Cibber’s son Theophilus in 
1734. Dr. Arne thought her voice worth 
training, and in 1732 she sang in Arne’s and 
Henry Carey’s opera, ‘ Amelia’ at the Hay- 
market Theatre. Next year she sang in 
‘Rosamund’ at  Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre, and in 1734 she left Drury Lane for 
the Haymarket. Her father-in-law Colley 
Cibber was not satisfied with her singing 
voice and suggested she should be trained for 
the stage in speaking parts. So in January, 
17%, she appeared at Drury Lane Theatre 
as Zara in ‘The Mourning Bride.’ In 
Dublin, however, in 1741, she was singing 
again and had the honour to be picked out 
by Handel for the first performance of the 
‘Messiah.’ She gave a remarkable render- 
ing of ‘‘ Return, Oh God of Hosts.’’ 

Her married life was an unhappy one, 
partly through her own fault and _ partly 
because of her husband’s profligate tendencies, 
Theophilus Cibber took a cynical delight in 
throwing his wife into the company of a 
young man named Sloper—Cibber had _ bor- 
rowed about £400 from him. By 1738—four 
years after his marriage — though he had 
become more or less the mari complaisant, he 
sued Sloper, claiming £5,000 damages for the 
seduction of Mrs. Cibber. The jury, very un- 
gallantly, assessed his damages at £10 only. 
In the next year he sued for the loss of his 
wife’s services and of her income as an actress, 
claiming £10,000. The jury this time 
awarded him £500. The name of one of the 
witnesses in the Cibber-Sloper trial was very 
appropriate to his calling. He was the 
candlesnuffer at Drury Lane Theatre and 
his name was Stint. 

Mrs, Theophilus Cibber became a great 
tragédienne, When she died David Garrick 
said that Tragedy died with her, but he 
spoiled the compliment by adding in his best 
anti-actress manner ‘‘ she was the greatest 
female plague to my house ” forgetting for 
the moment that awful Mrs. Abington. Mrs. 
Cibber’s death was attributed to her “ hav- 
ing been strongly pressed to bathe in sea 
water” from which she had a most fixed 
aversion. That she had left her husband, was 
4 Roman Catholic and frequently wore male 
costume in private did not debar her from 
being buried in Westminster Abbey. She 
died on Jan. 31, 1766, and left a will dated 
W797, bequeathing all her property to Mr. 
Sloper but in trust for her two children, 


Charles and Maria Susannah. . 

Theophilus Cibber was drowned off the coast 
of Scotland in 1758. The present compiler 
has not been able to disgover what became 
of Mr. Sloper. 

On the tiles Mrs. Cibber is shown in the 
sadly appropriate play, ‘ The Unhappy Mar- 
riage,’ in the part of Monimica. 


Mrs. Hartiey (1751-1824). Horace Wal- 

le describes this actress as ‘‘ The most per- 
ect beauty that ever was seen.’’ Any actress 
would be content with so flattering an epi- 
taph, but—in the Garrick vein—Walpole goes 
on to discount the encomium—he adds that 
“she had no one symptom of genius.”’ 

There is a letter written by Moody from 
Bath to David Garrick at London in 1772 
(Moody was sent to prospect for talent in the 
provinces), in which he writes: 


Mrs. Hartley is a good figure with handsome, 
small face, and very much freckled: her hair 
and shoulders well turned. There is not the 
least harmony in her voice; but when forced— 
which she never fails to do on every occasion 
fit] is loud and strong, but such an inarticu- 
ate gabble that you must be well acquainted 
with her part to understand her: the latter 
must be got, the better of at Drury Lane,. and 
the former mended: but I despair of either at 
Covent Garden, where she is engaged: not- 
withstanding there is a superficial glare about 
her that may carry her through a few nights; 
but be assured she cannot last long. She has 
a husband, a precious fool, that she heartily 
despises. She talks lusciously and has a 
slovenly good, nature about her that renders 
her prodigiously vulgar. 

Mrs. Hartley was not sensitive about the 
freckles, for when Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
painting her as Jane Shore and complimented 
her on her looks, she said ‘‘ Nay, my face 
may be well enough for shape, but sure ’tis 
freckled as a toad’s belly.’ 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s picture of Mrs. 
Hartley as Jane Shore is at the Garrick 
Club. He also painted her as Calista and 
a Bacchante. Moody’s account of her elocu- 
tion suggests that had she lived in an age 
of broadcasting her method would have been 
in demand ‘‘ on the air.’ 

Though she married the ‘ precious fool,’’ 
the romance of her life was with ‘‘ Gentle- 
man ’”’ Smith (the original Charles Surface). 
Smith deserted his wife—though a sister of 
Lord Sandwich—to marry ‘‘ the most perfect 
beauty that ever was seen.’”’ The ‘‘ super- 
ficial glare ’’ lasted Mrs. Hartley eight years 
—that was all the time she gave to the theatre. 
She retired in 1780 when she was only thirty 
years of age—an excellent example to 
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actresses. From her press notices the stage 
seems to have left Mrs. Hartley rather than 
that she abandoned it. Her acting appears 
to have been ass lugubrious as that of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur and her critics were 
cruel. As Queen Catherine in Shakespeare’s 
‘King Henry VIII’ “she frequently sank 
into a whining mouthing which from the 
length of time of the speeches became very 
disagreeable.’’ Then in the Town and Country 
Magazine in 1772 a critic writes ‘‘[In Mason’s 
‘ Elfrida ’] she was scarcely bearable for that 
same sadness of tone we could not approve in 
her Queen Catherine.’’ 

The drawings of Mrs. Hartley reproduced 
on the tiles are in the characters of Lady 
Jane Grey and of Imoinda in ‘ Oroonoko.’ 
She was the original Lady Touchwood in 
‘The Belle’s Stratagem.’ She played Jane 
Shore at Bristol and afterwards (in 1772) at 
Covent Garden Theatre. Mrs, Hartley lived 
to be ‘‘ seventy odd.’’ She died at Woolwich 
on Sunday, Feb. 1, 1824. 


Mrs. J. P. Kempte (1756-1845). She was 
the daughter of Hopkins, the prompter at 
Drury Lane. Her mother died at Bath on 
Oct. 8, 1801 (in her seventieth year). Mrs. 
Hopkins was accounted as ‘‘ long well known 
to the public as a respectable actress at Drury 
Lane.’’ Their daughter—commonly known 
as ‘‘ Pop’ Hopkins, married first, at Bath, 
William Brereton, ‘‘ a personable actor with 
some talent.’’ In 1785 he attempted to com- 
mit suicide at Dublin: some say all for the 
love of Mrs. Siddons. He was kept under 
restraint after that and died two years later, 
1787, Feb. 17. He is buried in Shoreditch 
churchyard. His widow married J. P. Kemble 
on Dec. 8 of the same year, and on the 9th 
was billed as ‘‘ Mrs. Kemble ’’ in the rather 
unexciting part of Lady Anne in Shake- 
speare’s ‘ King Richard the Third.’ 

““Pop,’’ who was christened Priscilla, was 
drawn into becoming the second wife, herself 
a widow, of John Philip Kemble by the 
promise of a sum of money from Lord North, 
because his daughter was infatuated by 
Kemble. (The story sounds like the inspira- 
tion of the play, ‘ David Garrick,’ which is 
not founded on any actual event in that great 
actor’s life.) Lord North never ‘‘ came to 
light ’? with the money, but ‘‘ Pop ’’ married 
the pompous actor—who was actually jealous 
of Mont Blanc for its drawing powers with 
the public—and managed to survive him by 
twenty years. 

In 1775—fifteen years before she married 
Kemble—Priscilla Hopkins had acted with 


David Garrick at Drury Lane, and two years 
later (May 8, 1777) she had the singular good 
fortune to be the original Maria in ‘The 
School for Scandal.’ But as Mrs. Kemble she 
had to be content with Lady Anne, and ‘op 
the delft tiles we have a picture of her a 
Lavinia in Shakespeare’s rarely staged 


‘Titus Andronicus,’ 


Mrs. Kemble, nevertheless, did not retire 


until 1796. After J. P. Kemble’s death at 
Lausanne in 1823 she went to live at Leaming. 


ton Spa in Warwicksh 


ire. She conferred 


honour on the place, where she was a charit- 
able and popular old lady, and is said to have 
preserved her memory to the end. She was 
eighty-nine when she died in 1845, and was 


then the oldest member 
fession. 


of the dramatic pro 


It is something to have acted with David 
Garrick, to have been in the original cast of 
‘The School for Scandal,’ to have married 
J. P. Kemble and survived him. Mrs. 
Kemble is buried in St. Mary’s Church, 
Warwick, in the Guy’s Cliff family vault, 


and therefore in death 


a near neighbour of 


her first husband’s second love, Mrs, Siddon 


(Sarah Kemble). 


Mrs. Mattocks (1745-1826), born Isabella 
Hallam, married George Mattocks in 177. 
She is drawn in the character of Princess 


Catherine in Shakespeare’s ‘ King Henry the 
Fifth.’ She had the distinction of retaining 


her engagement in one theatre for over half 
a century. The £6,000 she saved by her 
exertions over this period were dissipated for 
her by her daughter’s husband. 

She retired in 1808 and on May 24, 1813, 
for her benefit, John Braham, Quick, Mr. 
Jordan and Palmer gave a performance at 
the Opera House. Madame Catalini obliged 
with ‘Rule Britannia’ in broken English, 
and £1,090 was raised. Mrs. Mattocks 


enjoyed an annuity bou 


ght with that capital 


sum for thirteen years until she died at Ker 


sington in 1826. She 
time of her death as 
actress,’’ and as she ke 


was described at the 
“the once celebrated 
pt her job at Covent 


Garden Theatre for over fifty years 
deserved to be remembered with respect. John 


Genest records that in 
Covent Garden in 1780 


a performance 
Mrs. Mattocks asked 


the prompter to take care of her, as she was 


very uncertain: but 


though nervous 


lasted for over fifty years and she never 
suffered from a noticeable loss of memory fot 


the words of a part. 
Mattocks, died in 1804. 


Her husband, Georg? 


Cecit BROOKING. 
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que BANK OF ENGLAND AND THE 
VOLUNTEERS.—The following names 
are from the ‘ Militia Yeomanry and Volun- 
teers List ’ for 1807. They do not appear to 
be indexed. 

(The numbers in parentheses refer to Mr. 
Marston Acres’ list.) 

Bank of England. 

Lieut.-Col. William Manning, 26 May, 1803 


223). 

William Mellish, 19 July, 1805. (229). 
Edward Simeon, 26 May, 1803. (230). 

: Thomas Langley, 26 May 1803, Adjutant. 

(237). 
=: Jeremiah Olive, 26 May, 1803. (240). 

‘3 | George Dorrien, 26 May, 1803. (232). 
a Stephen Thornton, 26 May, 1803. (242). 
© | Cornelius Buller, 26 May, 1803. (244). 

| John Bowden, 26 May, 1803. (243). 

' Jeremiah Harman, 5 Sept., 1803. (233). 

‘ John Josiah Holford, 19 July, 1805. 

(246). 

Bank of England Supplementary Corps. 
Captain Comm. Beeston Long, 12 Aug., 1803. 
(214). 

John Pearse, 12 Aug., 1803. (224). 

Thomas Lewis, 12 Aug., 1803. (227). 

Nathaniel Bogle French, 12 Aug., 1803. 


(234), 
Charles Pole, 12 Aug., 1803, Adjutant. 
(235). 


Captain 


London (Loyal) 3rd Regt. 
Captain George Blackman, 17 Sept., 1803. 
(255 


). 
London (Loyal) 6th Regt. 
— Wigram, jun., 17 Sept., 1803. 


Camberwell. 
nas Comm. Henry Smith, 22 Sept., 1803. 
(I have a note that he was Captain 5 June, 
1798, of the Camberwell Association). 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 


(‘REAM TARTS AND PEPPER (See 
clxxix. 305, s.v. ‘Authors Repeating 
another Author’s Mistake ’).—To add to the 
encyclopaedic knowledge of—may I say ‘‘ my 
esteemed collaborator ’—Dr. E, J. G. Forse 
>is an event. Struck by the suggestion of 
reddin I was led to apply Nepaul pepper 
to a méringue (spelt by an intrepid neologist 
of my acquaintance—female, aged fourteen— 
mMwrang’’), It was—and is—a_ gastro- 
nomic revelation !| Permit me to recommend 
this to the epicure, 
Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 


Readers’ Queries. 


IR WALTER SCOTT’S NIECE—ANNE 
SCOTT. — Among the improvements in 
the edition of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Journal ’ 
(Oliver and Boyd, 1939), based on a photo- 
stat in the National Library of Scotland, on 
that produced by Douglas, is the inclusion 
of the marginal accounts that Scott entered 
from time to time showing the expenditure 
of his petty cash. The sums are restricted to 
pounds. ‘‘I never bother myself with the 
silver,’ he writes after recording payments 
on July 12, 1826, noting, at the same time, 
that ‘‘ my clumsy way of bookkeeping answers 
very well. I find the balances come out 
accurate.”’ 

Most of these little expenses, as he calls 
them, are concerned with payments for the 
household. But there are others which are 
not without interest in the light they throw 
on the human side of his character. We 
learn, for instance, that he sent £1 to ‘‘a 
poor poetess’’; that he paid £2 for a copy 
of Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ which he gave to 
Johnnie; that during his visit to London in 
1826 he spent £10 on post-horses; that ‘“‘a 
little bit of Gruyére cheese,”’ that he bought on 
June 14, “‘ instead of our domestic choak-dog 
concern,’’ cost him 6s. 

On June 28, 1826, he purchased ‘‘a box 
of paints for my niece’”’ for £2. This niece 
was Anne Scott, daughter of Sir Walter’s 
brother, Thomas. ‘‘ A charming girl, lady- 
like in thought and action,”’ writes her uncle, 
‘“ and very pleasant in society.’”’ She went to 
Abbotsford on May 4 during Lady Scott’s ill- 
ness, ‘‘ to help us in our distress,’’ as Scott 
puts it, and she stayed until Aug. 7. 

To lay out £2 on a box of paints that is 
intended as an ordinary gift seems a large 
sum unless the recipient displayed more than 
ordinary talent for painting. Is there, I 
wonder, any record of Anne Scott (Sir 
Walter’s niece) possessing artistic gifts and, 
if so, have any of her efforts with the brush 
been preserved ? 

H. G. L. K. 


URNEY.—Who was F. H. Burney, who 
did a little illustrative work in the late 
eighteenth or early nineteenth century ? Who 
was R. C. Burney, ‘‘ after’? whom there are 
a few engravings in the Print Room of the 
British Museum ? Is any copy in existence 
of the following works by Charles Burney, 
D.Mus., F.R.S., which I cannot find in any 
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of our great libraries—(a) ‘ History of 
Comets’; (b) ‘ Plan for a Music School ’ (or 
perhaps, ‘Plan for an English Conserva- 
torio’) ? 

I am on the point of completing a book 
on Dr. Burney and his family, for the Oxford 
University Press, but have so far been 
baffled by the questions mentioned. 


Percy A. ScHOLEs. 


N ENGLISH VICAR IN VIRGINIA, 
1740.—Could anyone inform me where to 
enquire for information regarding an English 
vicar who resigned his living ‘‘ to be bene- 
ficed in Virginia’? in 1740? Would any 
English diocesan records exist for the period 
of his service in Virginia ? Would it be pos- 
sible for him to have retained an English 

living whilst in Virginia ? 

P. M. 


LD YARNS: THE POWER OF THE 
EYE.—There is an old Cambridge joke 
about a man named Whitmore who is said 
to have stared a horse to death. And there 
is another story of two gentlemen who, in 
wrath, stared each other out of existence. I 
do not know whether or not this latter is a 
Cambridge story. Could anyone give me par- 

tieulars of either ? 

R. E. F. 


HINA BRICK-TEA.—What is the prin- 
cipal source of supply of this commodity 
which comes to India across the Himalaya on 
the backs of mules via Tibet ? It is much 
preferred by the natives to home-grown tea 
for the purpose of flavouring soups and stews, 
and is seldom consumed as a beverage pure 
and simple. The nearest place to India where 
tea is cultivated to any extent in China, is 
at Ya-choo, a town in the western part of the 
province of Szechuan, where it is extensively 
planted on the banks of the Ya river. The 
tea cultivated in this particular place, I pre- 
sume, belongs to the Chinese variety sinensis 
in contradistinction to the kind scientifically 
known as assamica, or Assam tea, which is 
almost exclusively grown in India and Ceylon. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that whereas 
the exact habitat of the wild tree of the latter 
variety is known, that of the Chinese sort 
remains a mystery, at least as far as I am 

aware. 

Harcourt-Batu. 


EA-POYS.—Where are these articles made 
in India ? I saw a fine selection of them 
in the museum at Bangalore with the prices 


of each at which they could be purchased 
locally, given for the guidance of tourists and 
visitors. I presume these were of local manu. 
facture. Most of the articles which I gay 
exhibited appeared to be made of the wood of 
the Shesham or Sissoo (Dalbergia  sissoo) 
which is of a dark brown colour. What other 
kinds of wood are employed in their manu 
facture ? 
Wittram Harcourt-Batu. 


HE SIZE OF THEATRES.—I should be 
glad if anyone could quote pronounce 
ments concerning the best size for theatres, 
whether from theatrical experts (actors, man- 
agers or architects) or from people, members 
of the audience. I remember that Scott, in 
a letter, speaks of the disadvantages of an 
‘‘immense stage ’’ where only the eye, not the 
ear, is entertained and poetry, however beau- 
tiful, cannot be heard with patience. (I 
should perhaps say that I am not concerned 
with the old classical theatres). 


RHEDECYNIAN. 


(HOOKING APPLES AND _ EATING 
APPLES.—Will some reader interested 
in the history and progress of arboriculture 
tell me when distinction was first discovered, 
or made, between apples which are only good 
for cooking and apples which are not good 
when cooked but very good eaten raw. Were 
the ‘‘ cooking apples ’’—as I suppose—the 
secondary of the two divisions ? Does the dis- 
tinction appear in old cookery books ? 
Domestica. 


SMITH.’’—Have any readers come 
across this locution ? A woman used it 
to me the other day speaking of some preten- 
tious person: ‘‘ I said, ‘ Oh, of course, you're 
Dick Smith. That’s what you are ! There's 
only one Dick Smith.’’’ On my enquiring 
who was Dick Smith, she said it was just 
a name for someone who pretended to know 
everything and talked other people down. 
She had heard it used all her life. Perhaps 
some readers may have heard it before. 1 
never had. 


“MVHE FLY ON ST. PAUL’S.”—We all 
know the fly on the wheel ’’: what is 
the reference in the phrase ‘the fly on St, 
Paul’s?” Scott, e.g., says in a letter of 
1816: ‘‘I have always observed that we ar 
like the fly on St. Paul’s, seeing no mor 
than is under our immediate observation. 
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B EAGLE RENEWING HIS YOUTH. 
Tee What legend has brought forth such 
hrases as the above, or Milton’s “ eagle 
mewing his mighty youth Did some such 
ideas gather round the eagle—and where ?— 
as were focussed in the story of the Phoenix ? 
Where is the best summary of eagle folk-lore? 


IGNORAMUS. 


EALING WITH A HEAD.—There seems 
§ to have been a custom of sealing impor- 
tant letters with a head. Why was this ? 
Was it because violation of such a seal was 
more easily detected than that of another 
design ? Or was it because such a seal was 
commonly a large one ? What were the 
“heads”? most often used for such seals ? 


Joun SMITH. 


s RESPECTS ” AND ‘‘ REGARDS.’’—In 

early nineteenth-century letters ‘‘ re- 
spects’’ and ‘‘ kind respects ’’ are offered as 
greeting between ge who are even on very 
friendly terms. The word has now gone out 
of use in this sense. Am I right in think- 
ing it has been simply superseded by 
“regards ’’? When did ‘‘ regards’’ become 


general ? 
M. U. H. R. 


“PRS: QUIET, DIET AND MERRY- 
MAN.’’—This is a now old-fashioned 
pleasant personification which is to be found 
in old letters addressed to or concerning 
invalids. Is it a quotation from literature, 
or only a colloquial phrase ? Is it found 
anywhere before the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century ? 


A. B. C. 


(\ANADA AND AMERICA C, 1820.—Some 
people in the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century believed that Canada would 
join the United States. Would anyone kindly 
give me references to this opinion from con- 
temporary letter, newspapers or other writ- 
ing? Scott, writing to his brother Thomas 
about an idea that Thomas should settle in 
Canada, writes (1817): ‘‘ Should you remain 
in Canada, you must consider your family 
as settlers in that state, and as I cannot 
believe that it will remain very long separated 
from America, I should almost think this 
ual to depriving them of the advantages 
of British subjects. . .”’ I should also be 
glad to know how far similar views were 
entertained and expressed in 


Replies. 


THE FIRING OF MOSCOW. 
(clxxix. 245.) 


A*® anonymous correspondent has called 

attention to a problem of considerable 
historical interest. Who was responsible for 
the burning of Moscow which turned the tide 
of Napoleon’s unbroken successes ? 

Never, until the present day, has oy 
had to face a more critical period than in the 
late summer of 1812. A military genius, 
greater than Alexander, having at his com- 
mand armies more powerful, more numerous 
and better equipped and organised than those 
of Trajan and Septimius Severus, had sub- 
jected practically the whole of continental 
Europe with the exception of Russia. Against 
this last adversary on the mainland he had 
hurled the whole of his forces, had fought and 
conquered in several pitched battles, had 
seized and occupied Moscow, the most impor- 
tant and wealthiest city of the opposing 
Empire. And yet in Moscow he was destined 
to meet a decisive check, for, as the Russians 
picturesquely express it, his enemy invoked 
the assistance of General Pojarsky (from 
pojar, fire), who drove his troops from their 
comfortable quarters in the centre of the city 
to the huts of the poverty-stricken suburbs, 
and finally contributed to induce him to 
undertake the disastrous retreat which gradu- 
ally, in the ensuing months, brought the 
sound of the cannon from the basin of the 
Volga to the outskirts of a terrified Paris. 

Nearly all historians, French, English, 
German, Russian, Italian, from Wolzogen to 
Bogdanovitch, from Sir Robert Wilson to 
Thiers, affirm that the man who, on his own 
responsibility and without orders from the 
Russian High Command, had the courage to 
sacrifice the city, in order to break the sword 
of the invader, was the General Count Ros- 
toptschin, Governor of Moscow. The proofs, 
on which this assertion is based, seem over- 
whelming. General Sir Robert Wilson 
(1777-1849), who was at Moscow at the time 
and whose account of Napoleon’s Russian 
campaign is considered one of the most valu- 
able and trustworthy historical works of this 
period, has given a dramatic picture of 
Rostoptschin bursting into his own villa at 
Voronovo, distributing burning torches to his 
friends, setting himself his own bedroom 
alight and then suddenly, overcome by the re- 
collections of his marriage-night, breaking 
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down and begging the British General to com- 
plete the work of destruction. 

And again, did not Rostoptschin, before the 
entry of the enemy, write to Bagration that, 
if the French troops should occupy Moscow, 
they would only find ‘‘ the ashes and the ruins 
of the capital’’? Did he not state, on the 
morning of 13 Sept., to Eugene of Wirttem- 
berg, that the inhabitants of Moscow ‘‘ would 
have to prepare themselves for the supreme 
sacrifice’’? Did he not declare to General 
Count Ermoloff that the Russians, when aban- 
doning the city, would see the heavens lit up 
by flames ? Did he not on the same date 
address two letters to the Czar informing his 
sovereign of the imminent catastrophe ? 

He gave, moreover, orders, before leaving 
the city, that all the water-pumps should be 
removed although the artillery was to be 
abandoned. When Wolzogen enquired why 
the pumps were to be taken away and not the 
cannon, Rostoptschin replied that he had 
good reasons for giving this order. And, on 
the outskirts of Moscow, Rostoptschin turned 
to his son and exclaimed: ‘‘ Say goodbye to 
Moscow. In half an hour the city will be in 
flames.’’ 

There are numerous contemporary wit- 
nesses who testify that the burning was con- 
trived, prepared and organised by Count Ros- 
toptschin. It will be sufficient to quote the 
testimony of a police officer named Voronenko, 
who in 1836 made the following declaration 
under oath: 

On September 14th, at five o’clock in the 
morning, Count Rostoptschin gave me _ the 
order to go to the Custom House, the Govern- 
ment warehouses, the ships and all other 
places, where alcohol had been stored, and set 
all these deposits alight as soon as the enemy 
should enter the city. I executed my orders, 
remaining in Moscow until ten o’clock that 
night. At that hour I swam the Moskowa on 
horseback and at eleven I rejoined the rear- 
guard of our troops, 

It would seem, therefore, decisively estab- 
lished that the city was fired by order of Ros- 
toptschin, acting on his own responsibility, 
and yet an incertitude subsists. For Rostopt- 
schin himself, in after years, strenuously 
repudiated the imputation, indifferent to con- 
siderations of praise or blame. In 1823 he 
wrote in French a pamphlet entitled ‘La 
Vérité sur l’incendie de Moscou,’ in which he 
categorically denied all responsibility for the 
fire. ‘‘ Le fait est entitrement faux... Il 
est ennuyeux d’entendre débiter la méme 
fable.” He even went so far as to accuse 
Napoleon of having set fire to the city, heed- 
less of the fact that the Emperor was seized 


by a panic when he realised the extent of the 
catastrophe and that, according to de 9 
he barely escaped with his life from the bum. 
ing Kremlin. 

It might be that Rostoptschin’s denial was 
prompted by the desire to elude responsibility 
for having caused the destruction of fourfifths 
of the richest city in Russia, but there js 
another fact which seems mysterious. Roe 
toptschin had an intimate friend in the person 
of Count Semen Romanovitch  Voronof, 
Russian Ambassador to Great Britain, with 
whom he was constantly in correspondence and 
to whom he revealed his most secret thoughts 
and opinions unreservedly and without reti- 
cence. In 1878 a Russian historian, Peter 
Bartenieff, discovered in the archives of the 
Voronof family 158 letters of Rostoptschin, 
of which 129 are addressed to the Russian 
Ambassador in London. In these letter, 
which are self-revelations to the bosom friend 
of his youth, not intended for publication, 
Rostoptschin repeats his denials of any 
responsibility for the destruction of Moscow. 
In a letter, written in 1814, he makes the fol- 
lowing statement : 

Bonaparte, pour rejeter l’odieux sur un autre, 
m’a gratifié du titre d’incendiaire et plusieurs 
Russes le croient, — moi qui ai perdu toute 
cette histoire prés d’un million, car Voronow 
et tous les établissements sont brilés; ma 
maison de campagne, qui me cofitait 150,00) 
roubles, brilée par ordre supréme de Bona- 
parte; ma _ bibliothéque, mes tableaux, mes 
estampes, mes instruments de physique, tout a 
été pillé et saccagé. Je le dis t vous comme & 
mon ami, car je ne parle pas de cela et je n'y 
pense pas. 

Moreover, two years after the date of this 
letter, Rostoptschin confided to his daughter 
that, although he had ordered certain prepat- 
ations for the burning of the city, he had 
given no instructions for their material exe 
cution, and in 1817 he told the German his 
torian, Varnhagen von Ense, that he had not 
set fire to the city but only ‘to the souls of 
the population.” 

It is difficult to discern how much truth 
there may be in these latter declarations of 
Count Rostoptschin. It is certain, however, 
that he contributed greatly to the pillage and 
sacking of Moscow by opening the gates of the 
prisons and freeing the convicts shortly befor 
the arrival of the French. It must also lt 
borne in mind, in weighing the value of his 
assertions, that Rostoptschin, besides being 4 
bigoted misanthrope, was of a very emotion’ 
and excitable nature and therefore liable 
make unsubstantiated statements. After the 
fall of Napoleon he lived six years in Pars 
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received with open arms by Parisian society, 
flattered and treated with the utmost con- 
sideration. When he left Paris he wrote to 
Count Voronof : 

[ am denying Paris without regretting a 
single individual . . . The world will never he 
peaceful as long as a French nation exists with 
Paris for its capital. Grass must grow in the 
Rue Richelieu and wild rabbits be hunted in 
the Palais Royal. We lost in 1814 and in 1815 

opportunities of rendering France in- 
capable of inflicting further injury on Europe. 

From France he went to England, where 
he wrote in another letter: 

What has most surprised me in England is 
that half the population is dying of hunger and 
the other halt of spleen, that free Englishmen 
are slaves to fashion and to etiquette and that 
there are only four classes which are polite and 
obliging: the shopkeepers, the postillons, the 
hotelkeepers and the children. T have lived 
here under the protection of the laws and my 
umbrella for out of the thirty days it rained 
during twenty-five. 

From England he went to Germany, which 
country found no favour in his eyes. 

The Germans bore me to death (he wrote). 1 
have lost all esteem for them. They meditate 
and plan but create nothing and they pass 
their time in filling their stomachs with meat, 
their bladders with beer and their heads with 
abstract ideas. Since the departure of Bona- 
parte they are puffed up with pride and 
national glory but I can prove to them that 
they have done nothing except join up with the 
victors and help to crush an enemy already 
beaten to the ground and helpless. 

As for Russia, he considers the whole coun- 
try rotten to the core, and the city of Moscow 
loathsome. ‘‘ Life at Moscow consists of 
cards, gluttony and slander. Everywhere fat 
men and overfed women, like so many capons 
and fowls,’? 

Consult: Thiers: ‘ Histoire du Consulat et 
de l'Empire.’ Philippe de Ségur: ‘ Histoire 
de Napoléon et de la Grande Armée pendant 
l'année 1812,’ Paris, 1873; Anatole de Ségur 
(grandson of Rostoptschin): ‘ Vie du Comte 
Rostoptschine,’ Paris, 1872. Schnitzler: 
‘La Russie en 1812. Rostoptschine et Kou- 
touzof,’ Paris, 1862. Sir Robert’ Wilson: 
‘Narrative of the French Invasion of Russia,’ 
and also ‘ Private Diary of Travels, Personal 
Services and Public Events,’ London, 1861. 
‘Gli Italiani in Russia nel 1812.’ Ufficio 
Storico del Comando del Corpo di Stato 
Maggiore, 

G. CATALANT. 


RTARE IL SOCCORSO DI PISA” 
(clxxix. 261).—‘‘ I] soccorso di Pisa ’’ is 
‘common saying in Italian used to designate 


assistance which arrives too late or at an un- 
warranted moment. Its origin dates back to 
the siege of Pisa by the Florentines in 1405, 
when a relieving army arrived three days too 
late to save the city, which had been forced 
to capitulate by hunger. Cf. Michelangelo 
Buonarroti, ‘ La Fiera,’ iv. 3, ‘‘ Il nostro fu 
il soccorso che si suol dir di Pisa.” 


G. CATALANI. 


“(OUSIN”: USE OF THE WORD 
(clxxix. 279). — Seventeenth-century 
testators habitually used ‘‘cousin’’ where 
modern practice would require “ relation ”’ 
or even ‘‘kinsman.’’ I have even found a 
case where a ‘‘cousin’’ was clearly, on the 
internal evidence contained in the will itself, 
a grandson. 
J. B. 


See ‘N. and Q.’ 5 S. v. (1876) 405, and 
7S. vi. (1888) 167, 331. 


The ‘ N.E.D.’ says: 

Cousin. +1. A collateral relative more dis- 
tant than a brother or sister; a kinsman cr 
kinswoman, a_ relative; formerly very fre- 
quently ea to a nephew or niece. Obs. 

1599. Shaks. Much Ado, I, ii, 2, How now 
brother, where is my cosen your son? 

tb. In legal language formerly often applied 
to the next of kin, or the person to whom one 
is next of kin, including direct ancestors and 
descendants more remote than parents and 


children. 
A. R. Baytey. 


((OSTLY FUNERAL RINGS (clxxix. 280). 

—Presumably a deceased person did not 
intend to restrict the sum to be spent in pro- 
portion to the amount of the legacy left. Fun- 
eral rings are mostly of a plain description 
and without diamonds and other stones set 
therein. 

I have before me the funeral ring of an 
ancestor. It is of plain gold shaped into 
scrolls with black enamelled surface, on which 
is the following lettering in high relief: 
“T. Beckwith Ob: 6 Mar 1739 &: 34.” 

F. Brapsury. 


I have now before me what the owner pre- 
fers to call a ‘‘ mourning ring ’’—of plain 
gold, with a long strip of glass, surrounded 
by sixteen small pearls, where the crest would 
come on’a signet ring. Under the glass is a 
beautiful neat plait of hair, and inside the 
ring is the engraved inscription : 

The Lady Anne Elizth Somerset 
died 22 Sept. 1803 
aged 17. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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The lady who lent me this ring used to pos- 
sess a similar one, but instead of the pearls, 
the glass was surrounded by a ring of black 
enamel, 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


“ WXALTRE ” (clxxvii, 475; clxxviii, 214, 

266).—H1pernicus is wrong in saying 
that halteres are not thrown, for they cer- 
tainly are in leaping. In my young days I 
spent hundreds of hours jumping, with and 
without weights, and I am positive that unless 
the weights are thrown the distance covered 
in a leap would be less than could be 
achieved without them, Forty years ago 
jumping matches for money were a common 
occurrence in Lancashire (the files of the 
Sporting Chronicle could bear witness), and 
jumping weights were usual, generally dumb- 
bells round about 10 lbs. each, but I have 
seen weights shaped like a stirrup and made 
of lead. 

The B.M. Guide to Greek and Roman Life, 
1908, p. 60, illustrates two types of stone 
jumping weights, and gives the weight of one 
as 2 lbs. 5 ozs., but does not give the weight 
of another, which is described as ‘‘cumbrous.”’ 
The illustration on p, 62 of an athlete using 
halteres shows his arms in the correct position 
for the beginning of a standing jump, but his 
fect are wrong, they should be together, not 
one behind the other, The Guide mentions 
another contemporary illustration of the use 
of halteres on vase E499, but this is not re- 
produced either in the Guide or in the 
Catalogue of Vases, 

Those who remember Higgins and other 
jumpers who toured the music- 

alls many years ago will recollect with what 
a crash their halteres came down on the 
boards. F, 

Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 


BEAUTIFUL YEARS (clxxix. 279).—Some 
enjoyable weather conditions were experi- 
enced in 1753, as the following excerpts 
testify : 
22 May. Strawberry Hill. ‘‘ The garden 
is at the height of all its sweets.”’ 
—Horace Walpole to G. Montagu. 
25 May. London. ‘‘ Wise heads have 
cleverly contrived in this hot weather to bring 
business into the House of Commons that keep 
them sitting every day till ten at night.”’ 
—Lady Lyttleton to S. Miller. 
12 June. Haigh nr. Wigan. ‘The 
hottest weather I have felt these two years.”’ 
—Lady Bradshaigh to S. Richardson, 


22 July. Theakstone. “I dined this day 
at Gibside; it was one of the finest summer 
days I ever saw. It set off to great advantage 
the whole Vale through which the river Tyne 
runs, which consists of a great deal of good 
rich land.” 

—E. Montagu to his wife, 

25 July. Carlisle. ‘“‘ We have here 4 
most prodigious fine summer, and I think 
great appearance of plenty. Corn every. 
where looks mighty well, though the straw is 
short. The hay is well grown, and never 
better got in.”’ 

—Dr. J. Waugh to Lord Carlist. 

5 Aug. Tunbridge Wells. “ This dry 
summer has been so favourable that they 
[the waters] have made several surprising 
cures. I think that Mr. Pitt may be num 
bered among them.’’ 

—Mrs. E, Montagu to her husband, 

6 Oct. Stoke Poges. ‘‘ I came hither the 
6th October and they had then within a mile 
of the Thames begun to sow wheat. For six 
weeks before my arrival it had been continued 
fine weather, and the air till sunset was like 
July. Never was such a year known for fruit. 
The nectarines and best peaches had been all 
gathered three weeks before. The grapes were 
then perfectly ripe, and still continue the 
best I ever eat in England.” 


—T. Gray. 
9 Oct. Windsor. ‘‘I never saw finer 
weather. This is by much the finest country 


for airing I ever saw.” 
—Lady Jane Coke to Mrs. Eyre. 
The weather conditions in the year follow 
ing, 1754, were deplorable, as readers of 
Fielding’s ‘ Voyage to Lisbon’ will know. 
J. DE Castro, 


PATCHWORK (clxxix. 209, 267, 286). — 

In a description of the Vanbrugh-built 
mansion Eastbury, near Tarrant Gunyille, 
the Dorsetshire domain of George Dodington 
(1691-1762), afterwards Lord Melcomhe, it is 
remarked : 

Round Dodington’s state bed ran a carpeting 
of gold and_ silver embroidery which. to 
glaringly displayed its derivation from oll 
coats, waistcoats and breeches by the testimony 
of pockets, button-holes and loops. 

‘Patron and Place-Hunter,’ by Lloyd 
Sanders, 1919, p. 74. 

J. P. ve ¢. 


(clxxix. 209, 300).—I find 
that I was understating the facts when, 
at the last reference, I ventured the opinion 
that eiderdowns were already in pretty ger 
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eral use by the year 1830. I have now come 
across an advertisement cutting, somewhat 
torn unfortunately, which shows that they 
were a recognised article of commerce some 
sixty years earlier. 
THE LONDON CHRONICLE 
December [?] 1770. 

At Mrs Fisher’s Eider-down [Quilt] House 
the corner of Titchfield Street [and ortimer 
Street, near Oxford Market, are [sold the] true 
and fine Eider-Down Coverings of a most 
| ? } able and comfortable Warmth, being 
ighter [than a] Blanket, and as warm as four; 
there are different sizes from Six Guineas 
upwards. Also bags to keep the Feet and Legs 
warm in travelling and for Town use &c. &c. 

The lowest Price fixed on every article. 


The size sold at six guineas was probably 
quite a minimum one, s0 it is plain that the 
real eider-downs in those days were articles- 
de-luce. The travelling-bags were evidently 
very similar to those quilted eiderdown sleep- 
ing-bags which have been supplied to Arctic 
and Alpine expeditions in recent years and 
are now being appreciated for their warmth 
and comfort in bomb-proof shelters. 


AmBrosE HEAL. 


““\N OLD-FASHIONED LOOK ”’ (clxxix. 

295).—I heard this expression used as 
synonymous with a look of annoyance rather 
recently by an inhabitant of Northwood, 
Middlesex. Enquiry elicited the fact that the 
user learned the expression from her grand- 
mother, a native of Enfield, Middlesex 
(Essex border), who often said ‘‘ Don’t stand 
and look at me so old fashioned ”’ (i.e., as if 
you were annoyed). 


RecinatD B. 
Northwood, Middlesex, 


GHERIFFESSES (elxxix. 278). — The 
‘N.E.D.’ also gives: 
@ 1661 Futter Worthies, Westmerld, (1662), 
ii, 141, [ find Elizabeth the Widdow of Thomas 
Lord Clifford . . . Sheriffess (as [ may say) in 
the sixteenth of Richard the second, till the 
last of K. Henry the fourth. 1819 Monthly 
Mag.. XLVIII, 5. Sir Roger de Clifford was 
killed in battle . . . about the year 1280. After 
is death, his widow sat in person as sheriffess 
a the county of Westmoreland, ... with the 


A. R. Baytey. 


FARLY ENGLISH KINGS IN DRAMA 

AND FICTION (clxxix. 280).—‘ Alfred, 
4 Masque,’ containing ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ by 
James Thomson (1700-48) and David Mallet 
(1705?-65). The famous song was probably 
written by Thomson. 


‘England’s Darling’ (1896), a dramatic 
_ this is Alfred Austin’s laureate 
‘iploma piece on Alfred the Great. 


A. R. Bayzey. 


(HE MUSICIANS’ COMPANY (clxxix. 
172, 265).—L. Y. R. will find a concise 
statement in the ‘Oxford Companion to 
Music’ (see references under ‘ Worshipful 
Company of Musicians’). Grove’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of Music’ has an article: the latest edi- 
tion (1940) should be consulted, as the supple- 
mentary volume contains additional matter 
attempting to reply to some of the statements 
in the ‘Companion.’ There is a privately 
printed or of the Society by the late 
Arthur F. Hill (issued by the Society to its 
members and presumably to be seen at the 
British Museum and some other libraries). 


Percy A. ScHoLEs. 


QcCOTTISH WEATHER IN 1813 (clxxix. 
279). — In ithe Scottish Antiquary or 
Northern Notes and Queries, vol. xiii, pp. 
178-180, Mr. R. Barclay Allardice gave a 
description of a diary (presumably in his 
possession) kept by the Rev. George Straton 
of the episcopal church at Brechin. It is 
called the ‘‘ Brechin Register of the weather 
and other little wants of my family of 
friends,’ and contains daily notes of the 
weather from 1 Jan., 1796, to 22 Dec., 1819. 


MatrHew STIRLING. 


“ AS BLACK AS NEWGATE’S 
KNOCKER”’ (clxxix. 293). — Prre- 
GRINus makes no longer a puzzle to me what 
was so a few weeks ago when I heard an 
Oxford woman say ‘‘ As black as Nook’s 
knocker,’? an expression common in Oxford- 
shire and Berkshire as I have learned since. 
Who Nook was no one could say. It now 
seems clear that the word is the slurring down, 
in course of time, of ‘‘ Newgate ”’ to ‘‘ Nook,”’ 
comparable, in stress-survival, to the slurring 
down of the place-name ‘‘ Sevenoaks ’’ to the 
surname ‘‘ Snooks.”’ 
Freperic ConnetT WHITE. 


E STURGEON (clxxix. 245, 301).—I see 
in the Sporting Magazine for 1794, under 
the heading Nov. an account of 


the capture, by Mr. Samuel Fell, of Back- 
barrow, of a sturgeon, in the Backbarrow 
Water. Folks flocked to see it, for next day, 
in Kendal Market, Fell sold it for 10d. a 
pound. It weighed 87 pounds and was 


9ft. Tins. long. FRrenerrc ConneTT WHITE. 
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The Library. 


Sonnets in War and Peace and Other Verses, 
By Hope Bagenal. (Oxford University 
Press, 5s, net.) 

AT a first reading the lover of poetry may 

miss the individual note in these verses : 
on further reading he will detect it. It is 
unobtrusive, somewhat subtle; in the end to 
be recognised as strong. Aspects of nature 
furnish most of the themes, This means, 
naturally, that we have here yet one more 
poet whose appeal is visual, He makes it 
through beautifully and accurately chosen 
phrases, not over-coloured, rendering move- 
ment sensitively. Very few of the greatest poets 

—Shakespeare and Dante perhaps supremely 

—have been so equally perfect in poetry 

addressed to the ear and poetry addressed to 

the eye that both their lines and their images 
haunt the memory, Mr. Bagenal has not, 
we think, any such lines: but many images, 

We found a few complaints to make: thus 

we cannot reconcile ourselves to rhyming 

“calm” and ‘‘ arm ’’—this occurs twice in 

the book; and while enjoying changes of 

rhythm, we have found some verses hard to 
scan, e.g., the latter of the following: 
For youth lies sick: too many have gone 


ence 

And carried away his joy and genius to bless; 
we have tried this all ways without making 
anything satisfactory of it. 

A Ahought, or perception, which recurs 
again and again is that of the permeation of 
love or beauty from a core outwards to a 
circumference, We do not remember anyone 
who has set it forth more happily; nor any- 
one who has expressed better the active 
inspiration of the lover by the beloved, There 
are hints that this is part of the writer’s 
philosophy of life. Where there is much that 
we enjoyed it is difficult to select pieces for 
special mention, but we will instance ‘ The 
Volcano’; ‘To his Lady from the Wars’ 
(though we do not think ‘‘ valuable ’’ can be 
made effectively to carry the significance 
required in the last line); and ‘The Acro- 
polis Closes at Sundown’ from the earlier 
sonnets; with the graceful ‘ Sonnet to R. C. 
Bayley’ in another, more ordinary, mode. 
Of the lyrics ‘ Autumn Travel,’ ‘ The Goose 
Girl,’ ‘ Between the Roofs’ and ‘ Poppy in 
the Gutter’ appealed to us most; the last, 
culminating in the line ‘‘ Beauty, identity,” 


touches the secret justification of a 
—sadder, to the casual eye, than that whi 
wastes its sweetness on the desert 
born to be seen and neglected or despised, 
The sonnets on the Months in Hertfordshire 
are delicately beautiful, with, again, that 
peculiar penetration which comes only of 
real feeling for earth and time. 


BooKsELLErR’s CaTALOGueE. 

CoLLEcToRS on a somewhat large scale and 
public librarians will find much to interest 
them in Catalogue No. 580 of Bernam 
QuaritcH, Lrp., which describes works on 
General Natural History, Hawking, Hunting 
and Shooting. Thus we noticed they have 4 
set of the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History running from 1838 to June 1893 
entirely of the original issue, offered for £150, 
Another run is that of the Sporting M 
zine, bound by Zaehnsdorf, with Sir W. 
Gilbey’s index, described as ‘‘ a fine, clean 
set and unusually tall ’’—157 vols. to cost 
£200 (1792-1892). Good old books are in 

lenty ; we mention a few of them: Edmund 

rt’s ‘An Approued Treatise Of Hawkes 
and Hawking’ (1619: £140); ‘ Latham’s 
Falconry ; Or The Falcon’s Lure and Cure’ 
(1633: £21); the first edition of Philemon 
Holland’s Pliny—‘The Historie of the World’ 
printed by Adam Islip (1601: £16); Turber 
ville’s ‘Booke Of Falconrie or Havvking, 
and ‘ Noble Art of Venerie or Hunting’ — 
2 vols. in 1 (1611: £35), and ‘ Ioannis Caii 
Britanni De Canibus Britannicis ’ in the first 
edition (1570: £10). The three great expedi 
tions of the nineteenth century are well repre 
sented; we note the most important book 
under each: Darwin’s ‘ Zoology of the Mes 
of H.M.S. Beagle ’—1832-36 (1839-188: 
£42); Richardson and Gray’s ‘ Zoology of 
the Voyage of H.M.S. Erebus and Terror’— 
1839-1843 (1844-1875: £50) and the ‘ Report 
of the Scientific Results of the Voyage of 
H.M.S. Challenger Expedition 1873-1876, 
41 vols. in 50 (1880-1895: £105). We must 
also mention A. Malherbe’s ‘ Monographie 
des Picidées,’ said to be the best monogra 
on Woodpeckers and very rare (1861-1800: 
£63). 


Notice To CORRESPONDENTS. 
Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 
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